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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my fricnd and colleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him I[ would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof- sheets, and talked. over and _ clucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
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emendation of «much importance has been over- 
looked. 

In the first edition I admitted ito the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :— iii. 3: xix. 3: xxii. 1: xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two 
appear to have carried general conviction (in 
particular, xxiii. 1): two are now withdrawn,— 
ili, 3 and xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <oiovoiy> 
(Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
viz. :—ill. 1: vi. 18: xvii. 1: xvii. 5. In vi. 18 
I now give Gomperz's correction trav Aeyopévev, for 
the bracketed words rav pév Aoyov of the MSS., 
and in xvii. 5 Bywater’s conjecture 61. adrds for 
[reds avros |. 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to ov (orm MSS.) 7d ruyovta dvduara in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef, ix. 2. 1451 a 36, where A° has ofr, though 
ov 76 rightly appears in the ‘apographa’: and for 
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a similar omission of ov in A‘ cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, 
ov Troincer & HY THS Tpaywdias Epyov, the indispensable 
negative being added in ‘apographa’ and found 
in the Arabic. The emendation not only gives a 
natural instead of a strained sense to the words 
Ta tuxovta dvouara, but also fits in better with 
the general context, as I have argued in Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry, etc. (ed. 3 pp. 375-8). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read <mavres> os etzrety 
for ov« dAlyo. avTay ws eimetv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« ddiyo. avtav as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced /het. i. 1. 1854 a 
12, where ovdéy ds elrety, the reading in the 
margin of A‘, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading ddiyov. The 
word dAtyov is a natural gloss on ovdev ws eizeiy, 
but not.so ovd€éy ws eizreiy On dAtyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Jthetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearnv, the object to be supplied with édrdvOavev 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in J/thet. 1. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvovciv te [Tovs axpoatas| has long been 

b 
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recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless @Adov 8é, I read (as in the 
first edition) adr’ ovdé, following the reviser of A‘. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dAXo 
S¢ or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
apocOeivas at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
1. 2. 1857 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of adr’ odd... 
avdyen ... wpocGeivat. The passage runs thus: 
day yap 7 Te TovTwy yvepimov, ovde Set Aéyeww> avdTos 
yap tTovTo mpooriOncw 6 axpoarys, olov drt Awpteds 
aotehavitny ayava vevixnney, ixavov eitrety Ste "OAvprva 
yap vevienxev, 7d 8 Otte otepavirns rd ‘Odvpmia, od8é 
Set wrpocOeivar: yuyvaoxovas yap mdvres. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it similar even to the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase ov&é Se? Aédyew, od5e Sei 
mpocbeivat. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elvac 4 yevéoOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker's conjecture, 


9 4 > “A a / 
avayKn <Kaxeivo> elvat 7 yevéoOa. 
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The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us 1n a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of ézroroia and the 
insertion of dydvupos before rvyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalta, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadiwrav of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadwrav, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppocai- 
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xofavOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érev£duevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render eter Oar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 


not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has. 


most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
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and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 

li. 3. 1448 a 15, dowep of trois! 

vi. 7. 1450 217, <6 8é Bios>, omitting kal eddatpovias 
kal 1 evdapovia of the MSS. 

xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwy 8 . . . eipnrar] 

xviii. 6. 1456 a 24, <Kul> etxds? 

xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovx> dvev? 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kai dojpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and _ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxl. 1. 1457 a 36, MacoadAwrwy (see above, p. 1x.) 
xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xai tows advvatrov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxi. 1. 1459 a 21, nai py opolas icropias 


ras auvOéces, for nal pr) potas ictopias Tas cuvnbes 


1 In ed. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, wovep 
t yas f. 
2 In ed. 3 the words here added are omitted in the text. 
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of the MSS. "The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cuv7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cvv@écess may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of cwotas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovovrovs being sunk in 
oias, 80 that olar ictopias ai ouvvjfes becomes by 
attraction, olas ioropias tas cuvnbes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14. 1449 a 27, éxBaivovres THs AextiKns dppovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rav pév Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The pév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
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likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of moAAdkis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xvill. 5. 1456 a 19, xai év rots drAois rpdypace: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 38, ra rdOn mapackevdfev: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, ard ris adrijs 
guoews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture dz’ 
auTns THS pvcews, but rather favours the former. 
(6) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


1x. 9. 1451 b 31, otu dv eixds yevérOat wal Svvara yeve- 
aOac: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, olov ’Opéeorns év ty ‘Iduyeveia 
dveyvwpurev ote Opéorns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
"Opéorns.! 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poettk ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opéorys. 
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Ld 


In neither of these passages, however, have | 
altered the MSS. reading. 
(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 
i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 


no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyverOa: raira are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, Gore xat adrdv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, drav py avdyxns ovons pndev . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Revew, 
2nd March 1895, and the Ozford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, .Vovember 1897. 
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In the revision of the Text and the Critical Notes 
I have had the advantage of consulting two new 
editions, based on very different principles, those of 
Professor Bywater and Professor Lucker, from both 
of which I have derived assistance. In Professor 
Bywater’s edition J have noted the following passages 
in which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 8 
and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xvii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 18; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 3 and 17, 
1461 b 13; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my carlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the 
notes. 

I now append the chiet passages in which the 
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text of this edition differs from that of the 


last :— 
vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 


MSS., dowep more xat ddAoré Gao. Schmidt's 
correction ei#facw for daciy seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (LHermeneutische Bemerkungen ~u 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that roré xai dAXore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢daciv 
(sc. dywvicacGar) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAeyv’dpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the daciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’Avet for 


dv6e. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii, 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 


dvayvwpioas tivds, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
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meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For 18¢a of the MSS. I now read 
9 Suavora. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 75 da ée7.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrdbel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli 1900). 


xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For perpow I now read pérpiov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read rw Tov petptov (erpov codd.) pre, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, | am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
xpatiorov for Sevrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepoy for 
xpdtictov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvi. 2. éxoratixoi 
instead of éferactixoi is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
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Rev. 1901, vol? xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxorarixol for é€eracrixoi in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘qjahiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘“‘ buffoons,” 
literally ‘“‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh'rané, a literal translation of éxcrartixoi, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant ‘‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracOa: is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 28; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 bl; 
Xxvl. 6. 1462 b 7. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


Further rules for the Tragic Poct : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (déo:s) and De- 
nouement (vous) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (didvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 


speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


. Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 


in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 


. (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 


language with perspicuity. 


; Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 


contrasted with History. 


. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 


Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 
Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A‘. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 

the Greek manuscript, far older than A‘ and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemih] I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we tnfer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetscs Ed. 3. 

a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 

words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 

a conjectural supplement to the text. 

a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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I Tlept wroenrexns avris te Kal tov eldav avris ty twa 
MAT® Siyap exaoTov éyer, kal mas Set cuvicracbar tovs pvOous 
roe pedrer Karas ee 1) Toinow, ére Sé €x tTocwrv Kar 

moiwy earl popiwy, opoiws dé Kal rept Trav ddXwY Goa THS 

avris éort peOodov, rAéywpev apEdpevoe cata divow mpa- 

Tov amo Tov TpwTwr. émoTrotia 57) Kai 7 THS rpaydias 2 

woino étt 5é Kwppdia xai 1) SvOupapBorountixn Kai THs 
15 aUANTLKHS 4) WAEloTH Kal KOapLoTLKAS Taga, TYUyYdavovELY 

ovoar pipnoes TO cUvodNOY, Svadépovor S€ GdAAHAY TpiCiv, 8 

h yap tp év érépots pipetcOa 7 Te Erepa 4 TH éré- 

pws Kal yn Tov avrov TpdToV. woTep yap Kal ypapace 4 

Kal oxnpact ToAra piodvTai tives atrexalovTes (of pév 
20 Sua réyvns of 5€ did cuvneias), Erepor Se Sia rhs pwvis, 

oUTw Kay Tals eipnuévars téyvais: atracat pév trotodvTas 
Tiv plunow év pda Kal rOym Kal dpyovia, TrovTas 5 
H xwpls 7 mepiypévors: olov appovia pev Kai puOue ypo- 


12. Aéywuew apogr.: Adyouey AC: (habuit iam Z var. lect., ‘et dicamus et 


dicimus’ Arabs) 17. év Forchhammer (‘imitatur rebus diversis’ 
Arabs): yéve: Ac 20. ris pwvis codd. (‘ per sonos’ Arabs): ris gicews 
Maggi: avrijs rijs picews Spengel 21. xd» Parisinus 20388: «al é» 


apogr. alia: xal Ac 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the.structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the “parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 


0 of their forms, are all in their general conception 
m 


i 
2 
j 
} 


odes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. 


"7 
4 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 a 24—1447 b 22 


pevas povoy 4 Te avrnTiK) Kal 7 KiOaprotiny Kav ef tives 
25 érepa Tuyydvovow ovoas Torabra THY Svvapty, olov 1 TaV 
cupiyywv: ata 8 re pvOu@ [pspotvrac] yopis dppovias 5 
4 tay opynoTay, nal yap ovro. Sia Tav oynpatilopevonv 
puOpev pepodvra. nal On Kal wdOn Kai mpdafes: 4 Se 6 
[érrorroia] povov trois Novos Wirols H Tots pérpots Kal rov- 
147d Tors elre peyviod per’ GAAHAwY lO Evi tive yéver ypwpevy 
T&Y pétTpwy, <avavupos> TUyyavet ovoa péypt TOD viv oder 7 
10 yap dy éyoipev dvopdoat Kowor Tors Loppovos Kal Fevdpyou 
pious Kat rovs Lwxpatixovs Aoyous, ovde ef tis Sid Tpupé- 
Tpwv } édeyeiwy 7) TOY GANwY TLVaY TOY TOLOUTwY TroLotTO THY 
plunow: wAnv of avOpwirol ye ouvarrovtTes TES péTPY TO 
movety eXeyerotrotovs, Tos Sé érromroLovs dvoudlovor, ovy ws 
15 KaTa THY plunoty TroinTas GANA KOWW KATA TO WéTPOV TpoT- 
aryopevoyres. Kai yap av iatpixoy 4 pvorxoy te Sid Tar 8 
pétpay exdépwow, ottw Karely eidSacw: oddév S¢ xowwor: 
éorivy ‘Opnpm cat Epredoxret Any ro wérpov: 1d Tov pev 
mountny Sixacov Kare, tov 5€ pvovodoyor padXov 4 1rotn- 
20 Ty. opoiws Sé wav ef tus Gmavta Ta péTpa peyviey 9 
movoiro Thy plunow Kabdrrep Xaipynpwv éroince Kévrav- 
povlpuxrny paywdiay €& drdvrwv tav pérpwv,/xal todroy 


25. ruyxdvovew apogr.: rvyxdywow A° roaira: add. apogr. (‘alias 
artes similes vi’ Arabs): om. A‘ 26. rw avrg dé J male (Margoliouth) 


- pupotyra: del. Spengel (confirm. Arabs) 27. 7 apogr. (‘ ars instrumenti 
saltationis’ Arabs): of Ac: of <yxapéorepx> Gomperz: of <yapiévres> 
Zeller épxnorpay S male (Margoliouth) 29. érorola secl. Ueber- 
weg: om. 2 Yrrols A rots] # rots yrrots sive # Yedois roils coni. Vahlen 
1447 b 9. dyw»upos add. Bernays (confirmante Arabe ‘quae sine nomine 
est adhuc’) ruyxdve: ofoa Suckow: ruyxdvovca Ac 15. xara 
rh» Guelferbytanus: ri» card A‘ Koh Ae 16. dvorxdy Heinsius 
(‘re physica’ Arabs: confirm. Averroes): povoixdy codd. 22, pexrhy 
om. Z puxrip payydlay del. Tyrwhitt xal rovrow apogr.: xal 
A® (om. 2%): xalro: Rassow: otx 4dy xal Ald. verba 20-22 dpolws sé 
. . . Toy pérpww post 12 rxovrwr transtulit Susemih], commate post raolvrwr 
posito, deletis 12 waotro rhy ulunow et 22 xal worthy: sic efficitur ut 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another_art_which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 


147 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 


~~ 


sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to 7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 

dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, .elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 


10 I. 9—Il. 4. 1447 b 23—1448 a 15 


TownThy wpocayopevtéov. Tepl pév ovy Tovrav diwpicbw 
e a“ ~ ~ 9 
ToUToy Tov TpoTrov: elo Sé TiWEs al Wace ypdvTaL TOIs Eipn- 
A 4 ¢ 
25 pévoss, Néyw Se olov puvOp@ nal péder Kal péTp~, WaomTep 
a” a A / 
h te tov SiOvpayBicav troinow Kal % TaY vopwv Kal 7 
Te Tpaypdia Kal % Kwpwdia: Siadépovor Sé Ste ai pev 
¢ a e A A 4 X ® 4 
Gya wacw at 5é kata pépos. Ttavtas péey otv éyw TAS 
Stadopas tay Teyvav, év ols qrovodvTas THY pipnory. 


II "Evrel 5¢ pipodvrar of pupovpevor mparrovras, avaynn bé 
1448 


a 
TovTous 7) otrovdaious 7) pavrous elvas (Ta yap 7On oyedov 
9 UA 9 a / Ud \ ? a \ wm 
del Tovrois axorovler povois, Kakia yap Kal apery Ta On 
Stadépover madvres), Hrou BeXtiovas 4 cal Hpas 7 yelpovas 
5% Kal Totovrous, w@omep ot ypadets: TloAvyywros pév yap 
o , A , 4 \ ¢ td w 
xpevrrous, Ilavowy S€ yetpous, Arovuctos dé opotous elxater: 
Sprov Sé Gre wal trav rAexOecav Exdorn pupnoewy Eker 
Tavtas tas Siadopdas Kal ~orar étépa TO Erepa pipeicOas 
ToUTOV Tov TpoTrov. Kal yap év opynoe Kal adrAnoe Kat 
, 4 4 U4 A 9 4 \ \ 
10 xapice, ~oti yeverOar Tavras Tas dvowowTntas: Kat [To] 
wept Tous Aoyous 5é cal thy wWtdopetpiav, olov “Ounpos 
wey Berriovs, Kreopav Sé opoious, “Hynuwv 8€ 0 @doros o 
Tas tapwdlas trounoas patos Kal Nixoydpns o thy Aers- 
dda yxelpouvs: opoiws S€ xal strep rovs SuOupapBous Kal epi 
15 Tovs vopous, wamep tyast KuxAwras Timodeos cai Dido- 


verbis guacoddyov padrdov 4 woinrhy wxpocayopevréoy concludatur locus 2 
24. af Ald. 1586: ai Riccardianus 16: of A° 26. d:OupduBwy apogr. 
28. waoa: apogr. ody apogr.: ob Ac 29. ols Vettori: als codd. 
1448 a3. xaxig. . . dpery apogr. Z: xaxla ... dperiy AC 7. & Morel 
8. r@ apogr.: 7d Ac 10. 7d om. Ald.: secl. Susemihl: rg Bywater 
12. 6 ante rds add. apogr. 13. rpayydlas ut videtur 2 (‘qui primus 
faciebat tragoediam’ Arabs) Aed:dda A pr. m. (recte, ut in Iliadis 
parodia, Tyrrell: cf. Castelvetro) : And:dda apogr. A‘ corr. (7 supr. € m. rec.) 
15. @owep yas codd.: Grrep <'Apyas> Castelvetro: ws Ilépoas <xal> 
F. Medici: Gowep yap coni. Vahlen: Gowep ofrws fort. = (‘sicut imitatur 
quis, sic Cyclopas etc.’ Arabs): Gomep oi rovs coni. Margoliouth 
Kv«d\wwras] xucdwras AC 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre. Such are-Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 

“also T Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. ~~ a 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 


to the medium of imitation. es, 
II _ Since the objects of imitation-are-men in action, and 


48 these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 


(for moral character mainly answers to’ these—divisions; - 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or us worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus | y 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 © 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 


12 Il. 4—IlIl. 3. 1448 a 16—37 


Eevos: [pspnoarroedy tis:] ev TH auth Sé Sagopa Kal ») 
tpaywola mpos tiv Kwoppdiay Siéornxev 4 wev yap xel- 
pous 9 Se Berriovs pipeicOar Bovrerar trav viv. 
III “Er: 8¢ rovtwv rpirn Svadopa To ws Exacta ToUT@V pLp)- 
20 catTo av Tis. Kal yap év Tois avrois Kal Ta avlTa pu- 
petcOar gariw oré pev amaryyéddovta (n Erepov Te yuyvo- 
pevov, @orrep “Ounpos rotel, 7) ws TOY avTOV Kal m1) peTa- 
BddXovta), 7} wavtas ws Mpartovtas Kal évepyobvras [Tous 
ptpoupevous]. ev tprot 82) ravrass Suadopais 7 pliunois éori, 
25 @¢ eltrowev Kat apyds, év ols te eal & wai ds. wote TH 
pev 0 autos dy ein pipntyns ‘Opjnpw Lodpoxdrrjs, pipovrrar 
yap adudw orovdaious, Ty 5é “Apirropdver, rpdttovras yap 
pipovvTas kat Spavras dudw. O0ev nal dpdyata Kanrel- 
oOai tives avtad pacw, Ott ptpovvtas Spavras. 50 Kal 
30 avTirotovvTar THS TE Tpaywdias Kal THS Kwp@dias of Aw- 
prets (TAS pév yap xwpmdias ot Meyapeis of re évradéa 
ts él tis rap atrots Sypoxparias yevouévys, wad of éx 
Luxedias, éxeiOev yap tw "Emiyappos o rouris woAA@ 
mpotepos dv Xiwvidov nat Mdryvnytos: xal tis tpaypdias 
35 vot trav év TleXorovvna@) trovovpevor TA GvOpaTAa onpeEtor’ 
avrTol pév yap Kwpas Tas Teptoixidas Karely dacw, ’AOn- 
vaious 5¢ Sypous, as xawpmdovds ove aro TOU xopatery re- 


16. [ptuAoaro dy ris] secludendum coni. Vahlen Ty avrg 38 Vettori 
(‘in eadem discrepantia’ Arabs): ravry d¢ 77 M. Casaubon: a’ry dé ry codd. 
18. ra» viv om. ut videtur 2 21. éré pev . . . yeyvduevov] <> are 
per dwayyéddovra <oré 3°> Erepdv te yryvdpevov Zeller, recte, ut opinor: 
eodem fere pervenit Arabem secutus Margoliouth re secl, Zeller, Spengel 
22. rdw secl. Bywater 23. xdvras] wdvra 1. Casaubon TOUS jutjov- 
wévous seclusi (olim secl. Vahlen): tuetur 2: [rods] ppovpevoy Friedrichs, 
Schmidt 25. xal & xal &s] dvayxalws ut videtur Z cal & om. Ac: 
add. apogr. (confirm. Arabs) 32. Snuoxparelas Ac 84. Xcwwldov 
Robortello (confirm. Arabs): xw»idov A¢ 85. fort. <3'> to Bywater 
86. abdrot Spengel: obra codd. "AOnvalous edit. Oxon. 1760 et Spengel : 
2Onvaica codd. (cf. 1460 b 85), tuetur Wilamowitz 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

Ii! There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—-in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own — 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 


— 


as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—-for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
called «x@pmat, by the Athenians d7jyo.: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from cwpdleu, ‘to 


14 III. 3—IV. 6. 1448 a 38—1448 b 23 


xOévras Gra TH Rata Kopas Trdvy atipalopévous éx Tov 

148d doTews. Kal TO worety avdrol py Spav, 'AOnvalous Se 
@patrew Mpocaryopevey. epi pev ovuv tov Ssvapopar 4 
Kal toca Kal tives THS pipnoews eipnoOw tadra. 

IV "Eoixacs 5¢ yevvijcas perv dos THY Tountixny aitias voy 
5 TwWes Kal avTat guorxail TO Te yap pipeioOar ciudutov 2 
tois avOpwros ex taiiwy éoti, Kai tovtTm Siadépovor 
Tay GrAdr\wv Siwy srt (MoenTiKeTaTOY éoti| Kal tas pabn- 
oess troveirar Sia pupnjcews Tas mpwras, Kal Td yalpe 
ToS puipnpact wavras. onpetoy S€ TovTov TO cupBaivor 3 
lo €7t TaY Epywv: & yap avTa AVIFNPAS OpapeEV, TOVTWY TAS 
eixovas Tas pddioTa HKpiBwpévas yaipopev Oewpodvtes, otov 

Onpiwy te pophas Tav aTimotarwy Kal vexpav. aitioy dé 4 
Kad TovTou, Ott pavOdverv ov povoy Tois Pidoadpots HOtoTOV 
GNAA Kal Trois GAXots opoiws, GAN’ eri Bpayd Kowvwvod- 
isawavrov. Sia yap todTo yalpovar Tas Eelxovas OpavTes, Ort 5 
oupBaiver Gewpodvras pavOdvew Kai ovrdroyilerOar ti &xa- 
orov, oloy Ort ovros exetvos: érel dav wn TUYN TpoEewpaKas, 
oy 7 pipnua ounces THY Hoovav GAA Sid THY arTrep- 
yaciay 4 THY ypovdy Sia Tovavrny tivd GdAnY aiTiay. 
20 Kata quo dn dvros juivy Tov pipetcOac Kal THs dppovias 6 
cal rod puOpov (ra yap pétpa Gre popra Tay puOpav ears 
gavepov) €€ dpyis wepucores Kal atta pddoTa Kata 
MLxpoVY mpodyovTes eyevynoay Ti Troincw é« TeV avTooye- 


1448 b 1. xal rd woety . . . wpocaryopeveey om. Arabs 4. Sdyws om. 
Arabe 5. abra: Ald.: avral A¢ 18. xal rovrou apogr. (confirm. 
Arabs): xat rotro A®: [xai rovrov] Zeller: xat [rodrov] Spengel: xal <Adyos > 
robrev Bonitz 18. ovx # Hermann, et 2, ut videtur: ovy? codd. 

Thy }Sorhy om. Arabs 20. 8) coni. Vahlen: 8 codd. 22. xal avra) 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village 
(cata xwpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 
wasp city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is $pav, and the Athenian, mparrev. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 
IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. _ First, the 2 | 
' ) instinct of imitation isimplanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 





he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute J ac . 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble | animals fe~€- : (-4) 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers: 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
_unjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 

- find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such , 

her cause. 

.} Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘ harmony’ and rhythm, metres | 
being manifestly sections of riythm:~~Persens; therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth _ 

to Poetry. aa 
Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to7 

the individual character of the writers. The graver 


spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 


of meaner persons, at first composing safiiés, 43” 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of- 
famous men. A poem of tlie satirical --kind- cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer ; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of larmpooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 


_ excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 


1449 a 


main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 
the same relation to Comedy that the Ihad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
C 


— 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also_Comedy 12 
—was_at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the leaders of the Dithyramb, the other with al 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. _Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

- Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- }3 
ished . >d_the importance of the Chorus, and. “assigned the 
leading part to the diatogue: - Sophocles raised the number 
of actors s to three, a and added scene- -painting. Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘ episodes’ or 
acts, and the other improvements of which tradition’ 
tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 


we 
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i. them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 15 
taking. 
y 
Vv Comedy 1 is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 


mats peo 7 


of a lower type, —not, however, in the full sense of the 


a 


word bad, the. Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 


the ‘ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 


is “not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 


oa. 2 -woee oe 
ee 





° example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does - 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

149 » treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet ; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. As for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. 

; Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
fudeation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 


LL- 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 

: what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an n_action that_is 2 
serious, complete, and of a_certain magnitude ; ; in language} =~. 
embellished. _with each kind of artistic ornament, th | 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity an 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By-s }- 
‘language embellished, I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 ' 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy_is-the-inutation -of. an action; and_an 


qn 


action implies _ personal _agents, who necessarily possess 





‘certain ¢ distinctive re qualities both of character and thought; 
1450 a for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 


and these—thought and character tural 








causes from which. agtiens spring, and_on actions again 
= one aeons few 


all success or failure depends, Hence, the Plot is the 
imitation of the action :-—for by_plot I heré mean del 


arrangement of the incidents. By Character I mean 
ee aaa se 

that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 

the agents. Thought is required wherever-+-statement 

is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 


Ev dy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 


—-——— ~. 
ee ee 


Rarts eoternne its quality—namely, Plot, Character, 

_ Diction, Thought, § Spectacle, Song. , Song. Two of th the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of the 9 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but ' 

of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and | 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now1o 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their ») 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the | 
actions. Hence the incidents and _the plot are the endof : 

a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. “ Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there_may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern +~\ 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting: 

and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 

is devoid of .cthical quality> Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 

not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as} | 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 2 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed_ incidents. ' 
Besides which, | the most powerful elements of emotional 13~ 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of Intention, 
and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction ~ 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct 
the plot. It is the same with almost all the carly 


poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

14500 A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- : 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the _ _- 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral iv 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 

| “Mnanifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or | 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is . 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is — 


enunciated. . 
Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the * — 


expression of. the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 
Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 ° 
among the embellishments. | 
The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of |’. 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art_of _the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

Vil These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

| Now, according to our definition, Tragedy 1s an 2 
imitation of an-ectionthat~is—complete, « and wholé, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
ig wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A_ beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. <A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. es 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 
a living organism or any whole composed of parts, an 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must | 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on | 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

14518 beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were a picture a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
pictures a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 
which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:——the greater the length, the \ 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its | 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability | 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad.'$! 

VIII .~ Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s hfe, which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—-seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host——incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in “our | 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
Amitative arts; the imitation is one when the object imitated 
1s one, sO _80_the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union | 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is | 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and , 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes | 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the, 
whole. - 
Ix It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, ) ¥3 . 


that it is not the function of the t_to relate what _ 
has A es a ne a is possible _ 
according _ to- the “mew—of probability —or_pecessity. The 2 
1451» poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what_has happened, the other what may 
happen. (Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 


a higher thing than history: for_poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 


I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion © 


speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure _. 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than_of verses ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for . 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable . 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is | 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic ’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 
1452 a capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 


—_- 


tinuity. 
“But again, Tragedy is an imitation not _onlyof_ai1. 

complete action, but_of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us / ) me 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the | - 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of i. recs 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most _- ,.2..8+- 7 
striking when they have an air of design, ~W. e may 

instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 

murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 

him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 

Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 

necessarily the best. 
X.: Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 

in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 

show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 

continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when . 


the change of fortune takes pl without ReversaNof 


t 
\ 
Intention and without Recognition. | 


A Complex i is one in which the change is 
acco j versal, or iti r 


hy_ both. These last should arise from the internal 3 


structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
67 on Maat - G eew. 
pure Colde any = wo ee (ee hee AB at. a, 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 
XI _—— Reversal of | Intention is a change by which the 
action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus is 
killed and Lynceus saved. ace 
Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change fromy2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between}. en 
the pe persons d destined by the poet for good or bad fortune|e/ ara. 


The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversa 












of Intention, as in the Ocdipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 


or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 


gonne with the plot and action is, as we have said, 

, mee. w E ta uv & tre 
od. She recognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4\ -) GU, v2. 

i ad ee 


——— ee. ee eee : ; (a Bs dae ce a at 
1452» With Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions ¢ 

producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 

Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 

_ Two parts, then, vf the Plot—Reversal of Intention 6 

~ and Recognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is | 
the Tragic Incident. The Tragic Incident is a destructive 
or painful action, such as death on the stage, bodily agony, : 
wounds and the like. : 


XII ,." [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as ~~ ve 


elements of the whole, have been already mentioned... , J 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate ¥ 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 
precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests ~ ~' 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
Spare into which it is divided—are here enumerated. ] 


nlezol Lia, Bae 
o/ 


As the sequel to what has already been said, we nust 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. . 
A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
Sf not on the simple but on the complex plan. ~ “At should, T + 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows D .~ 
S plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
‘ brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 


— 


a (hel 
Q 


wee 


*§ 
» that of a bad man passing from adver sity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 
Re possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
3S N the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
N\ ~\ again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
NS hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, seen 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity not! 
fear; for_pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fea 
by the-misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3, ee 
ys 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good an and dy ett 
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_Just, yet whose misfortune i 18 brought about not by vice 
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or “depravity, ‘but by ‘some errpr or frailty.” “He must 
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be one who is ~ highly ~ renov ned and_ prosperous, ae 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious | 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 471 $ 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. ek ella aii 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
:,reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the hest-tragedies-are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible A ~~~>7 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end_unhappily. 
It is, as we_ have said, the right ending. “ The _best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

‘In the sec 2 second re rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also_an_ opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 


— 


aww meee F* 


XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 
5” but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ \, 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the rie | 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose " 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed ie 
upon the incidents. 
Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us us terrible or pitiful. ~~~ 
- Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
‘persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 





ee ee ee 


nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic | 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to | 
E 
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one another—if, fur example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. ” He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action May Pe cone, consciously 2 and with know 25" 
ledge of. thepersons, in the manner of the older ‘poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides niakes Medea slay he 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be sae 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- TT 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outsidd 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again,7  !!~ 


there is a third case,— «to be about to act with knowledge GO... el 
of the persons and then - not | to act. The | fourth case 1S> g } ie 7 eee 


RE 
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when some one is about to do an irr eparable deed through ¢ « 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. Th i i 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking ban 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. _It is oe, aed 

1454 a fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One inatance, Cin yey 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to Co ved 
kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after-* ~ 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the ! 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the f ae 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay , ; oo 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So} - jin “ 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother Just in ».. 4, vs ta 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother (3° 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish , ' | 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led poets to look for such situations and so 
linpress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those nouse’ 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 
XV _._In respect: of Character there are four things to be 7 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. , 
Now any speech or action that manifests mo EC 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the characte 
will be good if the purpose is goody This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
' slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 


‘oe 


to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 


ene nay 


. but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 
appropriate. ‘Thirdly, character must'be true to-life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. Thefourth point is consistency : for though 4 . 
the subject of the Imitation, who suggested . the tye 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 

As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we § 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous, 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 

and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the . 
Iphigenia at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either } : 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a : 
are rite tither of an aah: as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7: 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1454 of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the ai 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should - 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 


for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 


Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type-and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poct should observe. Nor 9 
ig nl Msc which, © | 
though Not among the essentials, are the concomitants of | 

_poetry ; for here too there is much room for error. But 

of this enough has been said in the published treatises. 
XVI° .' What Recognition is has been already explained.X!~ 

We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs, + 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies,’ or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 


- - 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 


Next come the recognitions invented at will by the x 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 


Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 

Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 

but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 3 ow Cucke 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 

allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 

as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 

instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 

Sophocles. 


The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some_object_uwakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of! 


Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘ Lay of Alcinous,’ where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition, 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 Vy 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life. So too in the TPhineidae: the 
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avrais, cal yap éeréOnoay évtavOa. oti Sé tus Kal ouv-7 
Oern éx twaparoytopov Tov Oarépor, olov év te ‘Odvecei To 
Wevdayyédw: 0 ev yap To Tokoy Egy # & & ywooerOa 5 
15 oy éwpdxet, To S¢ ws 5 exeivou avayvapiobvros Sa TovTou 
Towjoat, waparoytopos. tracay 5é BertictTy avayvepiocs 7) €F 8 
> «a a U ~ » V4 9 >» #? 
aUT@Y TaY Tpayuatayv Ths exrrnkews yvyvouevns Sc’ eixo- 
tov, olov [o] ev re Lopoxdéous Oidirods nai rH "Idvyeveia: 
etxos yap BovrAecOax eriBeivar ypdypata. ai yap Tovavras 
20 povat avev THY TeTonpéevov onpeiwy Kal Sepaiwy. Sev- 
tepat S€ ai éx avdAdoyLopoD. 
XVII Act S€ rods pvOous cumortdvas Kai rH éEE oUVaT- 
a « UA . 9 4 a CA A 
epyafec Oar Stu pddsora po opparwy Tiépevov: otTw yap 
dy évapyéotata [0] op@v aomwep wap avtois yeyvopevos Tois 
25 Wpatropévois evpioxot TO TpéTroy Kal fevota av NavOdvor 
Ta vrevavtia. onpecov 5é tovtov 6 emeripato Kapxive: 
¢ a 9 , 9 e a . 4 A \ ec a \ 
o yap Apdiapaos €€ ltepod avne, 5 pn opwvra [roy 
Gearny] edavOavev, eri Sé tis oxnuas éekérecey Sucyepa- 
vayvrwy TovtTo tev Oeatav. boa Sé duvatoy Kai Tots oyn- 
30 pacw avvatrepyalopevoy. miOavwtatoe yap aro THs aUTs 2 


13. Oarépov Bursian, praeeunte Hermann: Oedrpov codd. 14-16. 0 per 
yap . . . wapadoy:opuds) multo plura hic legisse videtur Arabs (Margoliouth) ; 
post gy lacunam indicavi; vide quae supra in versione addidi, Arabem 
quoad potui secutus 14. 6 pew apogr.: 7d pew AC 7d ante rétov 
om. apogr. 15. 8 Tyrwhitt: 3’ codd. 16. wrorjoa codd.: érolnce 
Ald. wapadoyioubs Vahlen (confirm. Arabs): wrapadoyioudy codd. 17. 
éxwdntews apogr.: rArjtews AC rns éxadhtews . . . elxdrw» om. Arabs 

eixéyrwy AC 18. 6 secl. Vahlen: 7d Bywater: 8 Tucker: 7 
apogr. pauca 19-20. al yap roatra: . . . weptdepalwy secl. Gomperz 
20. Sepaiw» apogr. corr.: Sépewy A‘: wepidepalwy apogr. pauca onpelwy 
wal Sepalwy sec]. Tucker, fort. recte 24, évapyéorara apogr. : évepyéorara AY 

oom. Ald. 26. 7d ante ra add. A: om. apogr. éweriuaro 
marg. Riccardiani 16: éweripa rex AS (cf. 1462 a 10) 27. dxje: Guelferby- 
tanus: a» eln Ac opavra codd.: opayr’ av Vahlen 27-28. rdv Bearhy 
seclusi (simili errore Rhet. i, 2, 1358 a 8 rods dxpoards in textum irrepsit) : 
roy wanrhy Dacier Lh opavr’ airdvy [@earhy] Gomperz, emendationis 
meae, credo, inscius 30. dxd ris aris codd. (confirmare videtur Arabs) : 


an’ abrys 77s Tyrwhitt 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘' Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; .. . hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 
But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from_the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 


covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 


Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the-peet—sheuld place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes-—-In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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dicews oi dv ToS wdbeciv eiow Kai yepaiver o yetwalopevos 
Kal yareraiver 6 dpysfopevos adnOwwrata. 816 evpvois 7 
TOMNTUKN ETTLY  paviKod’ TOUTwWY yap ot yey EvTrAACTOL Ot BE 
éxoTarixoit elow. TovVS TE AOYoUS Kal TOUS TeETOLNLEVOUS 8 
1485 b See Kal avrov rovobvta éxtibecOar KaBorov, 10" obtws éerreic- 
odtoby al mapateivery. éyw Se oUTws av Oewpeto Oat 70 Kab- 
odov, olov THs “Iduyevetas: TuOeions Tivos Kopns Kal ada- 
uabeions adyrws Tois Ovcacw, iSpuvOeions S€é eis aAAnY 
5 Xwpav, ev  vouos Av tovs Eévous Ovew ry Ge@ taurny écxe 
Thy iepwavrvnys ypovm Se Dorepov TH adeAP@ cuvéBny EAOELy 
THs tepelas (To Sé Ste avetrev o Oeds Sia tia airiay, &w rod 
xadorov [érGety éxet], cat éf’ 6 tt 5é, Ew Tod pvOov). érAOav 
Sé Kal AnPbels OvecOar pédArov dveyvapicer, ctf ws Evpe- 
10 widns el6’ ws Tlorvcdos érroinoev, Kata TO ElKOS ElTTwY OTL 
ovK dpa povoy thy abergiy adrAG@ Kal avtov ees TvOnvas, 
cat évredOev ) awrnpia. peta tavta 5é bn wrobévta Ta 4 
ovopara éemevcodiovy: Grws Sé Eorat oixela Ta éerercodia, 
olov év te ‘'Opéotn 4 pavia & hs eAnhOn nal 4 co- 
1s Typta Sia THs KaBapoews. ev pév ovdv Tois Spdyacw ta 


a a 
érrevcodta auvtopa, 7 8 émotrovia rovrows pnKkUveTat. THS 


38. duplicem lect. edwhkacro et dwdacro: habuisse videtur = (Diels) 34. 
éxorarcxol O> (confirm. Arabs, vid. Margoliouth, Classical Review xv. 54): 
éferacrixol codd. cett. rovs re vel rovrous re rods apogr.: Tovrous Te 
A‘, sed ne Graece quidem dicitur wapeAnupévovs coni, Vahlen 
1455 b 2. éreodiov Ac wapareivery Vettori: wepirelvew codd. 7-8. 
secludendum videtur aut éd\Geiy éxe? (Bekker ed. 3) aut éfw rol xadddov 
(Diintzer) 8. xa6édov) fort. wvGov Vahlen wb0ov] fort. xadddou 
Vahlen 9, dveyywple6n M. Schmidt 10. TWoAvedos codd. (cf. 1465 a 
6) 15. dSpdyace (vel dopact) apogr.: dpyacw Ac 
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et 
° N those who fee] emotion are most convincing through 
X& i natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
, SN and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
| with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies © 
< | either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness.__In 


a 





- | the one case a man can take the mould of any character; . 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. a 
As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 
1455 » INade or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there 1s the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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yap ’OdSvaceias’<ov> paxpos 6 AOyos eoTiv: awodnpouvTos 
Tevos ETN WoAra Kal TapapuArarTopevoy wo Tov Hocedavos 
wai povou OvTos, ert 5é THY OLKOL OUTWS EXOVTEY BOTE TA YPT)- 
20 pata UTd pynornpwy avadioxerOat xai tov viov émiBov- 
AeverOas, avTos Sé ddixvetras yespacbeis Kai avayvwpicas 
Tiwas auros émiBépevos autos pev €ow@0n tous 8 éyOpovs 
StéPOerpe. TO pév ovw roy Toute, ta 8 adda ereccodia. 
XVIII "Eors 5¢ raons tpaypdias To pev S€éous to S€ Avors, Ta 
25 pew EFwlev cal Ena Tov ~owbev wodddxis 9 Séots, TO 
Sé Aosrov 4) Avow. Aéyw Se Séow péy elvar tHv an’ ap- 
NAS PéEXpt TOUTOU TOU pépous 5 Exyarov cote EF od peTaBai- 
yew eis EUTUYIaY 7} Els aTUyiay <cupBaives>, AVow SE THY 
GTO THS apyns THs petaBdcews péxps Tédous: Gowep ev 
30 T@ Auyxet tw Geodéxtou Séows pév Ta Te TpoTEeNpaypéva 
Kat 7 Tou Tadiov Ayppis Kal maddy tH avTav by # #f 
Avots 8 4 aro THs aitidcews TOU OavaTov péxypt TOU 
tédous. * # tpaywoias Sé eldn ciol tréocapa, [Trocadta yap 2 
cal ta pépn erdéyvOn,] 1) pev wemdeypévn, Hs TO Sdov éeoriv 


17. of add. Vulcanius (confirm. Arabs) paxpds AC: pixpds apogr. 19. 
" €r: Biccardianus 16, =: éwet Ac 21. && codd.: &% coni. Vahlen 22. 
reds avrds codd.: Src avrés coni. Bywater: rwds adrés olim seclusi: adrds 
secl. Spengel. Codicum lectionem stabilivit Vahlen (1898) citato Diodoro 
Siculo iv. 59. 6 rdév Aliyéa 3:4 TO» oupPdruw dveyrwpoer: simili sensu, ut 
videtur, Plutarch. Vit. Thes. ch. xii, rovs wodras éyrupter 25. wodAdacs 
post &wer collocavit Ueberweg: codd. lect. confirm. Arabs 28. els 
evruxiay fj eis druxiay OO: els evruxla» codd. cett.: eis evruxlay <éx dvcruxlas 
oupPalve: f et evruxias els Svcrvylay> coni. Vahlen: <els duvcruyday ov € 
H> els ebruxlay Gomperz 30. Avyxed apogr.: Auxet AC 31. dy Ac: 
&) <dwaywy},> coni. Vahlen: 5)<Awos, > Christ (‘et ea quae patefecit’ 
Arabs) 32. Atos 6¢ % Parisinus 2038: om. cett. (‘solutio autem est 
quod fiebat’ Arabs) Tov Oavydrov: fort. rod Aavaod (Vahlen et Spenge)) 
rou rédouvs}] huc transferenda quae leguntur 1456 a 7-10 &Sixacor— 
xpareto6ac (Susemih!) Trocaira yap—édéx6n secl. Susemih] ed. 1 34. 
wal rd pépn AS: xard pépyn Heine: xal rd uiOwe Tyrwhitt: «al rd putov 
Susemih] NH wey <dwd7H H 82> Zeller (Vahlen post dvayrupuoncs 35 <7 
3¢ a7 > cum definitione deesse suspicatur) 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
es of the plot; the rest is episode. 


XVIII “Ninvery tragedy fal arts eae 


and Unravelling or or Dénowenvent... _tIncidents extraneous 


eee ee 


to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 


the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 


the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
ey 


extends from the beginning of the action and the part -— 


ee ee ee 


which marks the turning-point to good .or. bad. fortune.’ 7” 
The Unravelling is ‘that which extends SS 
beginning of the change to the end. ‘Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « * <The Unravelling> extends 


‘ 
~ 


from the accusation of murder to the end. 


There are four kinds of Tragedy, the’ Coinplex, ; 


er na ne tir tt a oe ccna gs nwt aie da 


depending entirely on Reversal and Recognition; the 


F 
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35 wepeméreca nai avayvepiors, 7 S€ wabryrixy, olor ot te Aiay- 
Misa Tes xai of “Ikioves, » Sé 70s, oloy ai DPOrastides nai o 
IInXevs. to 8é réraproy <4 awAR> * # Tons Tt olov ai re 

Popcides xai Tpopnbevs xai doa év ddov. padiota pev ovy 3 
Gmavra Set reipacbas Exe, ci Sé on, TA peytota wai Whel- 
5 ota, GAdws TE Kai ws vUY DUKOpaYTOVELY TOUS TOINTAS* yE- 
yovoTwy yap xa? Exactov pépos wyabav croinrey, Exadotov TOU 
iSiov aya0od akvovct Tov Eva irepBadrAcv. Sixasoy d€ nai 
tpaypoiay GAAnv Kai THY auTHY Aéyew ovdev<i> tows <@s> 
16 pvOp- Touro Sé, Oy 7) AUTH TOK Kai Avis. Woddoi SE 
10 whékavtes eV Avovos xaxas: Sei SE aGudw dei xpareicBat. 

py S€é Grrep eipntas modAdaus pepvnaOas Kai py worety E7ro- 4 
TouKxoy cvoTnpa Tpaywdiay. émomouxoy Sé Aeyw TO WoAv- 
pvOov, olov et tes Tov THS “TAsados Grov wrosot poOov. exer 
pev yap Sia TO pcos NapPaver ta pépy TO wperrov peyebos, 

15 év S€ Tois Spdyacs woAv Tapa THY UrOAN iw amroBaive. on- 5 
petoy S€, Goose wrépowv "IXdovu GAnv eroinoay Kal py KaTa pépos 
aorep Eupsridns, <j> NioBnv nat pr domep Aicyvnros, 


h exrimrovow 7 xaxas wywvilovrat, émet nai ’Ayabwyv é€- 


1486 a 2. 7 awAi add. Susemihl] post 7 awrA%) nonnulla intercidisse puto 

vd 32 réraprov ons AC: 1d dé rérapro» bys (cf. ad 1458 a 6) Bywater, recte, 
nisi fallor, quod ad dycs attinet, sed 7a ¢lSy in hoc loco eadem utique esse 
debent quac in xxiv. 1: rd 32 réraproy reparades Schrader: rd 32 reparades 


<d\Nrpow> Wecklein 5. GA\ws ve apogr.: dAX’ ds ye Ao 6. 
éxdorov Marcianus 215, Parisinus 2038: éfxacroy A‘ 7-10. Slxacorp— 
xpareioOa V. ad 1455 b 32 8. obderi Lows ws Bonitz: ovdert ws Tyrwhitt: 


oder lows rp codd. 9. rotro) raird Teichmiiller : rodérp Bursian 10. 
xpareioOar (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 13, 1831 b 38) Vahlen et 2 (‘ prensarunt 
utrumque’ Arabs): xporete@a: codd. 12. 6é ante rd add. A°: om. apogr. 
17. 4 add. Vahlen Ndfny] ‘ExdBaw Valla, unde ‘ExdByw [xal. . . 
Alexodos, |] Reinach 
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1456 a Pathetic (where re_the motive-is-. pesstony;—such as the | 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the“Ethical (where the 
motives are _ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Péleus. The fourth kind is the “Biinple._ <We here | 
exclude the purely spectacular element=, e> exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeay if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic “merits ; 5 or-failing that, the greatest number and 
_those the_most_ important ; the more so, tm-face- of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good pocts, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to tuke is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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érecev ev Toute povp: év dé traits mepiereiats [aati év Tots 
20 dois mpdypact] oroydletat wv Bovrovtat Oavpactas: 
Tpayixoy yap TovTo Kal dirdvOpwirov. éarww S€ TovTO, Stay 6 
6 aopos [pév] pera rrovnpias étararnOy, worep Xlov- 
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tpaywdias éotiv: 5:0 éuBorua ddovow mpwrov apkayros 
30 "AydOwvos tov TovovTov. xaitor Ti Scadéper 4 éwPBorcpa 
qdev h ef phow €& ardov els GAO apporros 7 erreroodiov 
OXov 5 
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19-20. wal év . . . wpdypace secl. Susemihl: tuetur Arabs év rots aw)ois] 
év rois Scwdois Twining: ards év rots Gomperz 20. oroxdferac Heinsius : 
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Susemihl 22. aut secludendum yé» (Margoliouth cum Arabe) aut é 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of Intention, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it 1s probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet' 
what difference is there between introducing such choral | 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, | 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 


1456b a8 pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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ynots Kal aren Kal épwtnots Kal dmroxpiois Kal et Te AAXO 
nA ‘ ‘ \ , a A 2O\ 
TotovTOY. Tapa yap THY TovTwOY YyYaoWW 7 ayvotay ovdéy 5 
9 A ‘ 9 , 4 4 A 4 
eis THY TroLNTLKHY eTLTinua hépetar 6 Tt Kat aEvov a7rou- 
15 89s. Ti yap av rus wrodaBor nuaprncbar & Ipwrayopas 
9 ae ” 93 9 4 ? A ce “a ” 
émrirepa, OTe evyeOar oiopevos émiTdarrer eirov “ unviy ade 
Ged,” TO yap xeredoar pnoly rorety Te} un eTritakis éorw. 
5:6 rapeicOw ws GdAXnS Kal od THS TroimTiKns dv Oewpnua. 
XX [Tis S€ AéEews admrdons tad éoti ta pépn, oToi- 
20 xelov ovrAd\aBy auvdecuos Svoya prua [apOpov] maracis 


4 a \ 2 > \ tJ é > bal 
Aoyos. oTotyetov pev ovv eoriv dwvn abvaipetos, ov Taca 2 


1456 b 2. puxpédryras AC: opixpornra apogr. év secl. Ueberweg: <rois> 
év Wrobel 3. ldeGv apogr.: elder» AS 4. dé) apogr. pauca: 3° # 
As 8. dalvorro scripsi : pavotro codd. 7 &cdvoa Margoliouth, Wrobel 


(praeeunte Spengel) : 74a codd. (‘ voluptates’ Arabs): 43 Castelvetro: 7 dé 
Vahlen (ed. 2): 43 & det Tyrwhitt : 48y 79 6é¢ Gomperz 20. 4p0por secl. 
Hartung (quem dubitantius secutus sum): post ovydeouos transtulit Spengel 
(confirm. Arabs): ovrdeouos <> &pOpor Steinthal 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 

points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 

is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 

ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 

should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 

while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 

duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 

For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 

were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery, and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters « prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says,a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase..---- ~ --- 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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5é arn’ €F Hs wéhuxe cuvOery yiyvecOas povn- Kal yap TOV 
Onpiwy eiciy adiaiperos pwvai, dy ovdepiay rNéyw oToL- 
yetov. taurns S& pépn TO TE Gwviev Kat To hylpwvov Kat 
25 ddwrvov. éatiy 6 hwovijev pev <TO> dvev mpoaPorrns Exyov dw- 3 
yiny aKxovaTny, npidwvoy Sé To peTa wpooBorjHs Exov dw- 
vy axovoetny, olov to % wat ro P, ddwvoy S€ ro peta 
mpocBorys Kal’ atro péev ovdepiay Exyov hovyy, petra Se 
TOY éyovTMY TiWd hoviy yivopevoy axovoTov, olov To T wal 
3070 A. ravra S¢ Siadépes cyypaciv te rod oropatos Kai 4 
Tomas Kat Sacuryte cat yidornts cat pnxes cat Bpayv- 
tyr, ére Sé okvtnTs Kal Bapurnts xal To péow:* Tepl oy 
xa’ exacrov [év] Trois petpixots mpoonKer Oewpety. cudrAdaB7 5 
5€ eotiv dovyn daonuos cuvOern €& adadvou nai dovny Eyov- 
35 Tos’ Kal yap ro TP dvev rou A aovddaBy xai pera Tov 
A, olov ro TPA. Ada xal rovTwv Oewpjoas tas Stadopas 
THS petpiens eotiv. acivderpos S€ eotiv pwvn aonpos % ov- 6 
Ms7a TE KWAVEL OUTE Toles havnv play onuavTiKny ex TReovOY 


hovav, weduavia [cuv]riecOar xal ext tov axpwv xai éml 


22. cuvOerh apogr. (‘compositae voci’ Arabs): ovver) A° 25. rd add. 


Christ 33. & secl. Spengel 34. post dwrny Exovros coni. Christ 
<4 wrrecbvwy dgurwy cal gurhy Exovros > 85-36. xal yap 7rd T'P dvev 


Tov A cu\daBh xal pera rov A AC: ‘nam I et P sine A non faciunt syllabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde xal ydp 7d TP <ovx> 
dvev ro P ovdAaf, ddAd pera rod A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
kal yap rd TA dvev rod P ovdAaBh xal werd rod P Tyrwhitt: cal yap rd A dvev 
rod T'P cu\daBh xal pera rod TP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4 odre cwrdec 
—frro, éé. Hartung, Susemih]. Codicum fide ita vulyo legitur: 4 odre 
kwrie. obre rae dwvhy ulay onparrichy, ex wredywy dwray weduxviay ourri- 
OecOa:, xal éwi trav Axpwy xal éwl rod péoov, hy ph appérre (fy wh appdérry 
apogr.) ¢v dpxy rOéva: xaé’ abréy (ari Tyrwhitt), ofo» yév (fer. AC), Froc 
(ro. A°), 5é (Se AC). 4 duh Aonuos f éx whecdvwr yey Guvdy pds onparrixdy 
(Robortelli: onyavrexdy Ac) 32 wrorety wéduxer ulay onparrixhy purty. EpOpor 
3 orl gwvh Aonyos, 4 Adyou dpyhy } rédos 4H Siopopdy Sndroi, olov rd dudl 
(Hartung: ¢. 7. 7% Ac: gnul Ald., Bekker) xal rd wepi (#. @. B. i. AC) kai rd GXa. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 

of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. <A vowel is 

that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 

audible sound. A _ semi-vowel, that which with such 

impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 

that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 

but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 

D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 

produced ; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 

long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an_inter- 

mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 

treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A,-—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a nelther causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Doring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit: 
civiecuos 5€ Eoriy Pwvh donuos 4h éx mrecdyvww pevy Pwvay, mas onuayTik@v 
5é woely wégduxev play onuavrixhy duviv, Av wi apudrre €v apxn Adyou 
7Oévar xad’ abriv, olov rd dul xal 7d mwepl xal rd Adda. apOpov 8 éort 
guwvy Aonuos, } otre xwrver obre woes Gwryny play onuavTinny éx mretdvwv 
guvav [wepuxviay] cuvridecPar, <add’ > 4 Adyou dpxhy FH rédos 7 dtoprrpdy 
Snot, wepuxvia TlBecOa kal éwl rdv Axpwy kai €wi rod pécou, olov pév, Froe, 
dé. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem During habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
éréxewv me fateor 2. wegpuxvia ridecbar Winstanley : repuxviay cuv- 
rlOecOax codd. 
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Tov péoov' 7 dwovyn aonwos 7) éx mTrEovov pev ho- 
a a a a a \ 
vov pias, onuavtixay Sé, troveiy wépuxey piay onpavTiKny 

A A 
5 pwvny, olov ro audi nal Td wept Kal Ta GAXa* <> hovn7, 
\ “ ‘\ 
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e a, 9 5 ) “a s 4 9 e 4, z 4 Ww 
apporre: év apyn Noyou TiOévar Kab” avrny, olov pév, NTO, 
a \ 
dé. [7 dwovn adonpwos 4 ovTe nwdrver ore Troved hwvny 
play onpavtixny ex TAELOVeOY hwvav TepuKvia TiHecOat Kat 
9 a w XY gs A a , w 4 93 ‘\ 
10 él tay axpwv Kal éri Tov pécov.| dvopa Sé eats don 8 
A \ ws 4 / »Q/ ? , 
auvOeTn onuavTixyn avev ypovouv Fs pépos ovdév dote Kad 
e_skN , 9 a ad ? , e ‘ 
avuTo onuavtixoy: ev yap Tois Surdols ov ypwpeOa ws Kal 


> A > e HN a 9 a 4 \ ”~ 
auto Kal’ avTo onpaivov, olov év rm Qeodapwe 1d Sapov 
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9 a Ca \ A \ A \ 4 
ov onpaiver. phya dé dwvn cuvOeTn onpavtinn peta Ypo- 
LAN! / GQ ’ ed C4 YY 3 A a 

15 vou Hs ovdey pépos onpaiver xaO avo, Womep Kal eri Tov 

9 ? ‘ \ \ ” a / 9 \ 

ovopaTtwy’ To pev yap avOpwiros 7 NevKOV ov onpalver TO 

more, To d¢ Baditer » BeBadixev mpoconpuaiver TO pev Tov 

mwapovta xpovov To de Tov mapeAnrvOoTa. mraow § early 10 

% L a ¢7 e \ N \ N 4 Aa os 

OVOMATOS 1) PHmaTOS n fev TO KATA TO TOVTOV 7 TOUT® on- 
20 patvov xal Goa tovavTa, 7 5é€ Kata TO Evi 7 TrOAXOIS, Olov 

w A e A \ \ ¢ , ’ 

avOpwrot 7) avOpwiros, 7 5é Kata Ta UroKxpiTiKd, olov KaT 

épwrnow, éeritakiv' to yap éBabicev; 7 Badile mracts 

patos Kata TavTa Ta Edn eoTiv. Hoyos Sé hwvy cuvOery 11 

onpavrikn Hs éva pépn Kal aura onpaiver te ov yap 

b 4 LA b e 4 , 9 4 , @ cc Sf 
25 Gras Aoyos €x pnudtwyv Kal ovopatwy cuyKertat, olov “o 

a 9 , e 4.9 i) >» / \ 4 e , 

Tov avOpwrou optopos”* adr evdéyetar <Kal> dvev pnuatov 

7. Hroc] 84 rol Bywater 8-10. 4. . . pwécou seclus. Reiz 17. wore 

Spengel Badlfe apogr.: Badlfew Ac wpoconualve: Parisinus 2038 : 

wpoonualve. Ac 19. 7d xara 7d Riccardianus 16: 7d xara A®: xara 7d 

Reiz 22. €Bddicev; (nota interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dp'> 


éBddicev ; Vahlen Badlfe Riccardianus 16: éBdditew AC 26. Kal 
add. Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
dpi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, 7701, dé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘god-given,’ the dapoy or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 


vo) 


A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘ white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks,’ or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to,’ or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 


peau 


A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant: for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 


—hbut it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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o &y onpaivey, fo ex TELOvwY auVdéopy, olov % Tuas peév 
30 suvdéope els, o 8&8 Tod avOpwrov Te ev onpaiverv.] 

XXI "Ovoparos Sé ely TO pev ardovv, dtrovv S€ rAéyw 5 
Bn x onpatvovtwv avyKettat, olov yh, To 5€ Surdovv: TovTOU 
5é To pey ex onpaivovtos cal donpou (rAnY ovK ev TO 
ovouars aonpaivovros [xal aonpov]), To 5é ex onpatvovTwy 

35 ouyxertar. ein 8 dv xal tpirdoby Kal TetpardAovv dvopa Kal 
jmo\vNaToby, oloy Ta TOAAa THY Maccariwwrav: ‘“Eppoxai- 

157» KokavOos <érrevEduevos Avi matpi>. Grav Sé dvopd éotey 2 
 KUptoy 4 yA@TTAa  peTadopa 4h Koopos 4) TeTroLnpévoy 
) é€mexterapevoy 4 vdnpnuévoy yn é&nAXaypévov. Réyw 3 
5é xvpiov pev @ ypovta. ExacTor, yAatray Sé @ 

5 €repor wate davepoy ott Kal yAwTTay Kal Kvptov elvat 
Suvarov TO avrd, pH Tois avtrois 8€ To yap ciryuvoy 


& 


Kurpious pév xvpiov, nuiv $€ yAa@rtTa. petadopa Sé 
, ” 

€oTivy dvopatos dAXoTpiov éerupopa amd Tov yévous emt 

9 a a a a“ 

eldos 7 aro rov eldous éml ro yévos n amo Tov eét- 


28. Badlfew Ac: Badlfe: apogr. KAéwy 6 KAéwvos M. Schmidt (KAéwvos 
habuit 2): KAéwy 6 KAéwy codd. év rp ‘‘Badlfes KrXéwy” 6 (7d 
Bigg) K)éwy edd. plerique 29. curdéouy Riccardianus 16; cuvdéopwr 
Ac 30. r@ apogr.: 7d Ac 33. év rp dvéuare Vahlen, et 2, ut 
videtur: év ry dvéuaros codd.: évrds rob dvyéuaros Tucker 34. xal dojuou 
om. 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs). Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto xai dovov in v. 33 et mutata interpunctione, éx onpalvovros, 
xhiy obx éy rp dvéuare onpalvovros, kal dotou, KTH. 86. peyaktwrov 
codd.: Magcakwrdv Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
‘Eppox.— warp tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit. ‘Epox. ad Phocacam spectat, Massiliae unrpérokw, urbem inter 
Hermum et Caicum sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, 
e.g. peyarelwy ws Winstanley: peyadelwy olov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwy av 
Vahlen 14857 b 3. dgnpnudvoy Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. rd om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon. A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yy. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 
so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus. >’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyuvop, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 


to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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9 \ e 
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30 TO O7TELpELY THPOS TOY KapTrOV, 10 EipyTas “ orreipwv HeoKTicTaV 
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ll. opyiy AS 12. éordvac (@ ut videtur ex d) Ac 4 5h apogr.: 
hin Ac 18. puproy Ac ri add, Twining 15. dptoas xal 
Tyrwhitt (dpvcas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xat Laurentianus lx. 21); 
depicacKxe AC rapwy Bekker (ed. 3): repay Ac arnper AC 25-26. 
nuépas—dvopnas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: juépas 4 dowep "Euwedoxdfjs 
xal rd yijpas éowdpayv Blov 7) duopas AC 28. dwd] éri M. Schmidt 30. 
<rdv adgidvra > roy xaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from: genus to species, as: ‘ There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life,’ and ‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ Here apvcan, ‘ to 
draw away, is used for rapety, ‘to cleave, and rapety 
again for dpvoas—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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mwAnOn eis Goa TA appeva Kal Ta Onrea: TO yap V xal To & 
15 <T@ L> Tata eotiv. els dé Apwvor ovdev dvoya TedevTa, OVE 

9 “ 4 9 \ \ U é 4 a , 

eis pwvnev Bpaxyv. eis 5¢ 70 1 tpia povoy, péde KOppe trérrept. 
eis 8€ ro T wévre. ta Sé petakd eis tavta Kai N cat %.] 
XXII Aéfews 5€ apern cady cat pn Tarrewny elvar. aa- 
4 A @ b] ° 9 “~ 4 ’ 4 ) \ 
gectaTn pev ovy éotw % €k TOY KuUpiwy ovopdTwY, adda 
20 Tarretyn* mapdderyua 5é 1 Kreodaytos troinois Kal 7 


33. dAX’ doworv Vettori: dAXa olvov (vel ddd’ olvov) codd. 34. <xdopos 
be. . o> Maggi 1458 a 2. xexpnuévos Hermann n) 4 Ac 

ov\d\jaBn éuBeBrAnuévn AS 3. agijpn pev Syre AC 4. wédeos A 

wn eldou Parisinus 2038: rnAdos AS: IInAéos <IInAjjos cal rd IyAeldou> M. 
Schmidt 6. dy Vettori; dys A® (i.e. ONZ vel OWIZ) 10. xai = 
Riccardianus 16 (confirm. Arabs): om. A°¢ 14. wrHOn AC: wAHOer apogr. 
15. rw Z add. anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post wévre add. 1d xiv rd 
vamru 7d yévu 7d Sépu rd Aorv Riccardianus 16 ratra <xai A> xal N 
<xai P> xal = Morel 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup. 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvuyes, 
‘sprouters, for xépara, ‘horns,’ and dpyrip, ‘ supplicator, 
for tepeus, ‘ priest.’ 

14682 A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer oue, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it 1s removed. 
Instances of lengthing are,—oAnos for modews, and 
IInvneddew for Wyretdouv: of contraction,—xpi, da, and 
Ov, aS IN pia yivetat audotépwr bp. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in de&- 
Tepov xata patov, deEctepor is for deFvov. 

[Npuns in themselves are either inasculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in y, p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with ¢,—these being two, p 
and & Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same: 
for y and & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
L,— EAL, KOupe, Témepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in v and <s.]| 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. “The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 


82 XXII. 1—5. 1458 a 21—1458 bg 


\ a 
DOevérov. ceuwy $¢ wal éEadrdtrovea ro idtwrixoy Tots 
Fevixois xeypnuévn Eevxov S€ Aéyo yAOTTay Kal peta- 
dopav xa éréxtacw Kal may 76 Tapa To KUptoy. GAN ay? 
vis dua arravra roavta trounon, } alviypa état 7 BapBa- 
25 piopos: ay péev ovv ex petadopav, alvypa, dav bé ex 
yrwrrav, BapBapiopos* aiviyparos te yap idéa attn éorti, 
To AéyorTa rapyovra aduvata cuvdat. Kata pev ody THY 
n Ww 3 4 4 > a a a 
Tov <d\\wy> Gvopatwy cuVvOecty ovy olov Te TOTO Tro“noaL 
xara Se riv petagopay évdéyerat, olov “ dvdp’ eldSov rupli yan- 
Q > %* 9 P- / ” A \ a 9 a 
30 Koy émr avépt KOAAHTAYTA, Kal Ta ToOLadTA. éx TOY yorT- 
a , a“ ~ 
trav BapBapiopos. Set dpa KexpacOai mws rovTous: TO8 
\ \ \ ? \ , \ , P “ 
pay yap pn iwwrixoy troujoes unde tatrevvov, olov 4 yNa@rra 
e , 
Kat  petahopa Kat o Kogpos cal Tadr\a 7a elpnuéva 
eldn, To 5é KUpiov THY Gadrjvetav. ovK éEdXayLoTOV Se pépos 4 
\ a 
1458b TupBdAreTaL Els TO cages THS NEEEwWS Kal py (Scwrixdy 
e 9 4 \ J \ \ 9 \ A 9 , 
at émextdces Kal atroxotrat xal é€addAayal tev dvopd- 
‘ \ \ \ oo» v a ‘ , \ 
tov: did mév yap TO adAwS Exe 4 WS TO KUpLOV, Tapa 
\ 9 ry / N \ 9 \ 4 \ ‘ AY 
To elwhos yuyvopmevoy, TO wn LOtwTLKoY Troinoet, dia SE TO Kot- 


~ a 4 ‘ a 
5 vwvety TOV ELwOoTos TO Gages EcTaL, WwaTE OK OpOas Yréyou- 


an 


e ~ a 4 A , 

TLY Ol ETLTLLMVTES TW TOLOUT@ TpOT@ THS SiadEKTOU Kal dLa- 
a , a 
KwppoodyTes Tov trountnv, olov Ev«reidns o apyaios, ws 

a , ’ 
passov trovety, et tis Swoer exteivery ep omocov BovderTat, 


iapBoroujoas év avtn tn AéEer “’Eareydpny eldov Mapa- 


24. dua dwayra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: av dwayra A‘: dravra al. 

worhoy apugr.: worjoa: AC 28. d\Awy add. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: xuplwy add. Heinsius civbeow) ovv}Oeav Tucker 

obxolovra Ac 29. fort. peradopdy Bywater Wor Ac wvpl 
xarxev Vettori: mvuplyadcovy codd. 30-31. ante vel post éx— Bap- 
Bapwopss lacunam statuit Gomperz 31. KxexpdocGa: Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur haec’ Arabs): xexplo@a: codd. cett. 1458 b 1. 
oupBdderat A®: cupBdddovrac apogr. 9. 'Extxdpyy Bursian ; free xdpev Ac: 
éxl yap 2, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ Arabs) elSov apogr. : 
(ov AC: iia» Gomperz 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon ; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire, and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
stranve (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
eases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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10 O@vdde BadifovTa,” Kal “ovn dv y épdpevos Tov éxeivov éd- 
4 
NéBopoyv.” 7d pev ody haiverOai ws ypwpevoy TouTH TH 6 
Tpow@ yeroiov: ro 5é pétptoy Kowov amdvTwv éotl Trav pe- 
a a a ww 
pov: Kat yap petadhopais Kai yAwrrats Kal Tois addows 
a N “ 
elSeor ypwpevos ampeas Kat éritndes emi ta yedoia 76 
15 avTo dv amepydcatto. To dé dpporrov Scov Svadéper earl 7 
a > Aa 4 9 4 A a > 4 ? 
Trav érav OewperoOw éevtiPepévwy TOY <KUpiwY> OVOPaTwY ELS 
TO pétpov. Kal él tHs yAoTTNs 5é Kal eri Tay perapopav 
Kal ert Trav adXrwy Seay petarilels dv Tus TA KUPLA OvoLaTa 
4 C4 9 A / ‘ 9 A 4 2 
Katidot Sti adnOH rNéyopev: olovy TO avTO tTroinoayros iap- 
20 Betov Aiayvrov cai Evpuridov, év 5€ povov dvoua petabév- 
, ~ 
Tos, avtt [Kupiou] etwOoros yA@TTav, TO pev haivetar Kadov 
to § evredés. Aloyvros pev yap ev To Diroxtyry éroince 
b ] 
dayédaiva <d> 7 pov cdpxas écbies trodes, 
6 8€ avtl tov éabies TO Oowarar perébnnev. Kal 
a 4 > 9A ~ \ 9 \ \ ? ¢_j 
25 voy Sé pw éwy ortlyos TE Kal ovTidaveS Kal aeLKnS, 
el Tis Aéyou TA KUpia peETaTibels 


a / > 9A 4 4‘ » ‘ ‘ 3 4 
yov S€ pp édy puxpos te xat aoOevxos Kat aedys: 


1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv 8é ys’ daw ddyos re kal ovridavds xal Axcxus. 


10. dv y' épduevos apogr.: dv yepduevos AS: ay yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: ay 
awpiduevos Gomperz 11. ws A°: dapexds Twining: wdvyrws Hermann 
12. pérptov Spengel: érpov codd. 14. éwl rd apogr.: rea 
Ac éxt ra yedota secl. Gomperz 15. apuérrov apogr.: dppuér- 
tovros Ac 16. éwav] éwexrdcewy Tyrwhitt <xvuplwy> coni. 
Vahlen 19. ldpBrov Ac 20. AloxvrAp Evperidov Essen : Evperldou rai 
Aloxvdov Richards peradévros Parisinus 2038: perariOévros AC 

21. aut xuplov aut elwOéros secludendum esse coni. Vahlen <«xal> elwOdros 
Heinsius 23. paydsawa 5 f Ritter: payésawa 4% apogr.: paydieva % Ac: 
gayédaway 4 Hermann: gayédaw’ def Nauck 25. 5¢ peww AS GELKT)S 
Castelvetro (‘ut non conveniat’ Arabs): decd#s codd.: &xcxus (cum var. lect. 
desns) Od. ix. 515 27. 3¢ wewy Ac puxpods dé AC 
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"Emuydapny eldov Mapabavdde Babiforta, 
or, 

ovuK ay yy épdyevos Tov éxeivov €dXEBopov. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says : 

dayédawa <5 > i} pou aipxas éoOier trodos: 
Euripides substitutes @owarar ‘feasts on’ for écbie 
‘feeds on. Again, in the line, 

n , 9 9 b f ‘ b) \ \ q 4 
pov 5€ we éwy dAlyos Te Kat ovTLOavos Kal «ceLKNs, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 

words, 


te) ; x SN 4 \ ’ ‘\ \ 5) , 
pov S€ pp é€wy puxpos Te Kal agbevixos Kal aeudy)s. 


ay 
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4 oe 
Kat 
8c. 9 s 2 , ] 
igdpov aexéduov KaTabels odvynv te Tparrelay, 
30 Sippoy poxOnpov xatabeis pexpay te tparrelav- 
99 b 
Kal ro “nuoves Boowow, * jroves Kpalovow. Ere dé Apidpa- 8 
Sns Tous Tpaywdous exwopmbdes, OTs & ovdeis av eltroe év TH Sia- 
a ¥ \ 
ANEKTW ToOUTOIS YpavTat, oloy to SwydTwy aio GAA py 
amo Swpudtrwv, nal Td. céOev Kal TO éyw 5é vw Kal TO 
soa Ayidréws mépr GAA pr) rept “AyidAréws, Kal doa adra 
rotavra. Sia yap TO p17 Elva év Tots Kuplows Trovet TO p71) 
» \ b ” , bad \ a b a \ a 
iStwricov év Tn AéEt Atravta Ta ToLavTa’ éxetvos 5é TOUTO 
qyvoe. eat Sé péya pev TO ExdoT TOV eipnuevey mWpeErrov- 9 
5 Tas ypnoOa, cal Sirois ovopace nal yAwrrass, Toru Se 
péytoroy TO weTadopiKoy Elvat. povov yap TovTO ovTE Trap 
Gdrov éott NaReiv evpulas Te onpetov eoTi: TO yap ev 
la \ \ aw a 9 a 2 9 4 Q 
petadépey To TO Gpotoy Oewpety cory. tTav 5 ovopdtrwv Ta 10 
pev Surra pardiora apporter tots SuOupapBors, ai b¢ yr@rrar 
a e a e \ \ a > 4 \ ’ 
10 Tois «Hpwixots, ai Sé peradopal tots tapBeiouw. Kal év 
pay roils Hpwxois aravta ypyoiusa Ta eipnpéva, év dé Tots 
tapBeios Sa TO Ste pdduota réEw puipetoOar tTavTa ap- 
r 9 
poTTe. TOY ovoydtwy dcois Kav ev Aoyos Tis YpPT- 
4 A “a A 4 em, 5 4 
gatto: éore S€ TA TOLavTA TO KUpLOY Kal peTahopa Kal KOT MOS. 
Is jept pev OY Tpaywdlas Kal THS ev TH Mparrewy piypyy- 
cews EoTwW HUiv ikava Ta Eipnpéva. 


— 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, dlppov dexéduov xarabels ddlynv re rpdwefay. 
2 Iliad xvii. 265. 





29. decxéXov Parisinus 2038: r’ decxédcow A®: 7’ alxéXov Vahlen 31. 
7d lwves Bowow f lwves AC 32. elwoc apogr.: elm A° 1459 a 4. 
7d apogr.: ra Ac 10 et 12. fapBlocs Ac 13. «ay Harles: xat codd. 

Saas post év add. Ac: om. apogr.: rots Gomperz: dédois 2, ut videtur 
(Ellis) Tes apogr.: ri Ac 
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Or, if for the line, 

Sigpov aeixédtov xatabeis oriynv Te Tpatrelar, 
‘we read, 

Sippov woylnpov xataleis puxpav te tpatrefav. 
Or, for LOVES Booweow, THLOVES xpafovorv. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwudtwy do instead of aro dwpatwr, 

soa cébev, eyo Sé viv, “Aycdréws épe instead of -repi 
"AytAXéws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 

NL 
several modes of expression-—compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 


_is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparté amark-ef-genius, 


were rere ye 


—for "to make good metaphors implies an eye for _ 


= 
a eee one 
en ee ON eRe ww 8 ery een mes —— 


resemblances. ~~” 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in lambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 


in prose. ‘These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. | 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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XXIII Tlepi 5€ rHs Sunynywarixis nav év<i> pétpe popntixys, 
bre Sei tovs pvOous xabdrep év tals tpaypdiaus cuvvictavat 
Spapartixovs xal rrepl piav mpakiv 6rAnv Kal Tedelav, Exoucay 

. 20 dpynv Kal péca Kal rédos, iv’ dotep Leow &v Grow trotH THY 
oixeiay ndovny, SHrov, Kal py) Opolas ictopiats Tas cuv- 
Oéces eivat, év als dvdynn ovyi mas mpdkews troveicbar 
SijAwow adr’ évds xpovou, dca ev TOVTH auVvéBn Tepl eva 
i) Wrelous, dy Exacrov ws eruyer Eyer Tpds GANA. WaTreEp 2 

25yap KaTa Tovs avTovs ypovous 7H 7 év Larapin éyévero 
vaupayia Kat 4 év Luxedkia Kapyndoviwy payn ovdev 
A Q 9 \ ld Li 4 \ 3 a ? *” 
pos TO avTO ouyTEivovaat TéAOS, OUTW Kal év Tois épekfs 
xpovors éviore yiverar Oarepovy petra Odrepov, cE adv &y 
ovdey yiverat TédXos. oryedov Sé of roAXOL TOV ToLNTa@Y TovTO 
30 Spact. 810, worep elzropev 75n, nal tavtTn Oeoréctos ay 3 
gavein "Ounpos mapa toils addous, TH pwNde TOY TWOdELoY 
xaimep éxovta dpynv Kal tédros emiyerpnoar troveiy Gdov* 
Mav yap dv péyas Kal ovK evovvortos Eueddrcv Eve Oat, 
aA a / 4 / ” 4 
Hh T@ peyeOe petpidlovra KxatamemAcypevoy TH TouctdNa. 
3s pov 8 éy pépos aroraBav érevoodios Kéypntar adtav 
WoAnois, olov veay KaTadoyw Kal adrdoS éretcodiots, ols 
SiarapBaver thy qoinqw. ot & addov wept Eva otodvor 
N ‘ , ‘ / A A @ 

1459b Kal qept va ypovoy Kai piav mpativ mrodvpepy, olovy o 
17. xdy évt pérpy scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): xal dv uérpw codd.: xal 
év éfauérpy Heinsius 18. aunordva: A& (cf. 1453 b 4, 1457 b 12): ouv- 
eordya coni. Vahlen 20. moet AX 21. opolas loroplas ras cuvOéces 
Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): duolas ioroplas ras ouvv}Oes codd.: 
olas loroplas ras cuvides M‘Vey 25. Larapivyn AC 26. vaupaxla apogr. : 
vavpaxos AS 28. perd Odrepow Parisinus 2038: pera Oardpov Ac 31. 
rg Riccardianus 16: 7d A¢ 33-34. wéya (rec. corr. uéyas)—edouvorros 


—peTpavovTra A°: péya—evovuvorrov—perplagoyv Bursian 35. auvrday secl. 
Christ: avrod Heinsius 36. ofs Riccardianus 16: dls pr. Ac 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a _tragedyto be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, 1, whole and. complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Tt will thus resemble-e-simgle. and coherent 
picture of a_living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from liistorical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendant excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, 1t must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the im- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 


of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 





uthers—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 
1459p take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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ta Kurpia rounSas xal tiv pixpav “Ikudda. tovyapoiy éx 4 
pev "Trades nai ‘OdSvoceias pia tpaywdia woveira éxa- 
tépas 7 S00 povat, ex S¢ Kuzpiwy moddal Kai Tis pe- 
5 xpas “TdudSos [awdéov] dxrW, oloy SrrAwy Kpicis, PidoxTn- 
tns, Neomrorenos, Evpurundos, rrwxeia, Adxawvar, Trlov 
mépows Kat amomNous [xal Livwv nat Tpeddes]. 
XXIV "Ere 5é ta et6n ravra Sei Eyevy Thy erroTroviay TH Tpayy- 
dia, 7 yap awAHy 7 mwemreypevny H NOiKny H TabytiKNV: 
loxal Ta pépn EEw pedorrovias Kal dyews Tata’ Kal yap 
mepurretec@v Set Kal dvayvwpicewy Kal taOnpatov’ ert 
tas Svavoias nai thy rékw eyew Karas. ols amracwy 2 
"0 : b wpa t ixava L ya t 
pmpos Kéexpnra: Kal mpwTos Kai txavas. Kal yap kal 
TOY Tronuatwy éxatepoy cuvéerrynxey 7 pev ‘Idtds aardody 
1§ kal waOntixov, » Sé 'OSvocea temreypévoy (dvayvaptots 
yap Sior0ov) Kal nOuxn mpos yap tovTos AéEer wal Seavoig 
mavra umepBéBannev. Svadéper S€ xata re THS cvoeTdceEws 3 
TO pKOS 7 eToTrOLia Kal TO LéTpOV. TOU MEV OY UHKOUS pos 
e . oe 9 , . o/ \ a a es, ’ \ 
ixavos o eipnuévos’ SuvacOar yap Set cuvopacbar ‘thy apyny 
20Kal TO Tédos. ln 8 Ay TovTO, ef TaY wey apyatwy édaT- 
e 4 2 A A \ a ra) a“ 
Tous at ovotdoes elev, mpos € TO WANGS Tpaywdiav TaV 
» , 2 , / , ” \ \ A 
ets piay axpoaci TiWWepevwy tapnkovev. eyes Sé mpos TO 4 
érexteiverOas TO pwéyeOos woAv Te 9 érroTrovia tdiov dia 


\ ‘ ”“ 4 ‘\ bf 4 e 4 
TO éy pev TH Tpaywdia pn evdéxyecOar dua mparropeva 


1459 b 2. Kiéwpia Reiz: xumrpixd AC 4. pévas pr. Ac 5et 7. widow 
ét xal Livwy xal Tpwddes secl. Hermann 7. mpwiddes pr. A° (7 sup. scr. 
m. rec.) 8. br 82 bis Ac det apogr.: dy AC 9. 4Ocxhy om. 


z= 11. kal 46dy post dvayywploewv add. Susemihl 13. ixav@s apogr. : 
lxavds A® 14. worvnudrwv AC 15. dvayvwploes Christ 16. 7Ocxdv 
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3¢ apogr.: wpbcde Ac rd ante rpaywdev add. Tucker 22. fort. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two: while the 
Cypria supplies materials for inany, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of 
song and scenery, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of Intention, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. 
Moreover, the thoughts and the cliction must be artistic. 2 
In all these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient 
model. Indeed each of his poems has a twofold character. 
The Iliad is at once simple and ‘ pathetic,’ andthe Odyssey 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and -.- -:. 
at the same time ‘ethical.’ Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from ‘Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering. in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—-a special— 1 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 


narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 


can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 


an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 


effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying cpisodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stunds alone. On the other 
hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being ukin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would_it_be to 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed # poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 


for) 


Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 


of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poct should speak as little 
us possible in his own person, for it is 1ot this-that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 


\ 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 


_She-element of t] the 1 wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 
irrational, on w hich the wonderful depends for its 


chief effects, has wider scope in Epic ie poelry; beernse there 
hecluamaadiepinn oly not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Greeks anes a and not joining in the sarsuit: and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. Y 
Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at_all 
events, 1t should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messengers account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The_plea that otherwise the 
plot would_have been ruined, is ridiculous ; such a_plot 


Se a eae : 
should _not in the first instance be constructed. But 


once the irrational has been introdueed ~and a an air, of 
likelihood linparted to it, we must accept-it, in “spite of | 
the absurdity, Take even the irrational incidents in-the— 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 
4s0b As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm |” 

with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV_-+ With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- : 
Ore ‘Hons, the number and nature of the sources from which 


a“ 


a“ they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 
The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of  pare'td pple one of three 
| Perr ee Phe at oes. 


objects,—things 4. they 4 were or ate, things as they are 
said or thought te,” or things as they ought to be. 


v Cues 


The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 

terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 

are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 


correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 


If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 


imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 


striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. . 


If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 


6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 


that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as. 


however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—' This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 
fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.” Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the IIlyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not Jook merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 


Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 


usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in ov- 
phas pev mpatov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpyas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that lis body was ill-shaped, but that. his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evecdés, 
‘well-favoured, to denote a fair face. Again, Cwporepor 
S¢ xépave, ‘mix the drink livelier,’ does not mean ‘ mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a@ man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic eee but each with a 
character of his own. 
The-element.of the \ wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 

irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poelry; beeanse there 
the persoii ing is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
“Hector-would-be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 


7“ 


There is an example of this in the Bath Seene of the 


Odyssey. hee 


a 


Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, uld, if possible, , be excluded; or, at_all 
a 

events, it should lie outside the action of the play ay (a8, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messengers account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The_plea that otherwise the 
plot would_have been ruined, is ridiculous; sygh a plot 
should_not in the first instance be constructed. But 

EE GS ce es 

once the irrational has been introdueed™and a an air, of 
fikelihooc 


the absur rdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the-— 


imparted _ to 1 it, we must accept it in “epite of 





Odyssey, whiere Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

ucob As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm — - 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character  \ 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. Z 

RAV eg With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- : 
ae ~ tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
2 they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 

other artist, must of necessify - mitate one of three 


objects,—things Ode they 4 were ‘or ‘fe, things as they are 7 


said or though be, or things as they ought to be. | 

The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 

terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 

are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes,’ we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason; 
Just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
saine sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- } 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXV I The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case 1s that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla. Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 

1462.2 View was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
ifs power-by mereteading. “If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, it 
has vividness of -impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 

1462 eRarrower limits; for - the 
pleasurable _than~ one which is_spread ¢ over a ‘long time 
and~$o-dituted. What, for example, would be the effect. 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 
has less unity-;—as_js shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of mon) 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper ay it, as already stated 
—iH -plainly follows that Trag igher art, as 
attaining its end-more ‘perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic 8 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * « * 
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